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EDUCATION AFTER TWO 


YEARS OF WAR’ 


AFTER the second full year of war, identifi- 
vation of major trends and evaluation of crucial 
issues in education are even more difficult tasks 
than a year ago. Therefore, for the second time 
the members of the National Council of Edu- 
cation have been asked to name the most urgent 
educational problems of 1943, to describe briefly 
any solutions attempted, and to indicate the 
extent to which such issues remain crucial for 
the present and future. The statements from 
the members of the council who replied and 
current literature are the background for the 
present analysis. 

The stake 
of the Federal and state governments in educa- 
tion is the greatest of all time. During the past 
year the educational problems that vitally affect 
the national welfare have continued to cut across 
local and state boundaries at an increasingly 
These issues include inequality of 
opportunity, shortage of teachers, illiteracy, 


The Nation’s Stake in Education. 


rapid pace. 


health, leisure, delinquency, family living, em- 
ployment, guidance, rehabilitation, and minority 
groups. 

In the fall of 1943, for the first time in sixty 
years, a proposal for Federal aid to public ele- 
before 


mentary and secondary schools came 


1 Prepared for the National Council of Educa- 
tion, NEA. Six similar reports, for 1937-42 in- 
elusive, have appearea at annual intervals in SCHOOL 
AND SOCIETY, usually in a March number. 


CARTER V. GOOD 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
Congress for general debate. While this pro- 
posal was defeated through legislative and po- 
litical manipulation, it seems fairly certain that 
some form of Federal aid will be provided for 
the publie schools in the not too distant future. 
In accomplishing this objective, certain mislead- 
ing declarations must be refuted: (1) that Fed- 
eral control inevitably follows Federal aid; (2) 
that improved education of youth makes no 
contribution to the war effort; (3) that no real 
emergency exists in the schools; (4) that the 
legislation proposed does not contribute to 
equalization of educational opportunity among} 
the states; and (5) that the staces can finance 
their own educational programs without Federal 
aid, especially in states where there is a current 
surplus in the state treasury. These statements 
are being countered by the NEA, which has 
assumed the leadership of the forces working for 
Federal aid. 

Proposals for state and Federal subsidies for 
education frequently encounter opposition from 
economy leagues and other tax-paying bodies. 
This makes it highly desirable for all publie 
agencies to plan co-operatively, especially with 
respect to administrative units sufficiently large 
to operate efficiently. School units inefficient in 
type or size should not be perpetuated through 
state or Federal subsidies. 

It now seems certain that Congress will make 
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provision for further education of the military 
personnel by providing funds for tuition and 
subsistence. This potential challenge to the eur- 
ricula, instructional procedures, and counseling 
services of higher institutions,? technical insti- 
tutes, and to some extent the secondary schools 
It is generally 


is the greatest in their history. 
that the 


young people who are expected to accept this 


conceded estimated million or more 
opportunity will possess a maturity and a back- 
ground of experience that render imperative a 
careful evaluation and revision of existing pro- 
grams and procedures in edueation. In this 
planning, the United States Armed Forees Insti- 
tute and the American Edueation 


already have made significant contributions and 


Couneil on 


may be expected to continue their leadership. 

Manpower for the Schools. During the eur- 
rent year the supply of teachers has been further 
depleted by high-pressure campaigns for enlist- 
ment of women, drafting of badly needed men, 
and the pull of high-salaried jobs in industry. 
The attention of teachers should be directed to 
the patriotic nature of their work as a service to 
their country. It would strengthen the morale 
of men who have been deferred to render war- 
time service through the schools if a systematic 
plan of informing the publie of the situation 
were followed. The greatest shortages in teach- 
ing manpower are in high-school seience, agri- 
culture, mathematies, physical edueation, com- 
mercial subjects, practical arts, and music, as 
well as in elementary and rural schools. 

The most serious effects of wartime develop- 
ments on teachers colleges are maladjustments 
in the student body and impairment of the col- 
lege faculty. The most significant gains are in 
terms of curriculum revision, teaching pro- 
cedures, staff morale, faculty-student relation- 
ships, and co-operation with community agen- 
cles.* 

The highlight of the year in the literature of 
teacher education is the completion of the work 
of the Commission on Teacher Edueation of the 
American Council on Edueation and the appear- 
ance of the summary volume of its series of 


>T. R. MeConnell and M. M. Willey, editors, 
**Higher Edueation and the War,’’ Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
231: 1-162, January, 1944. 

** Teachers Colleges after Two Years of War,’ 
National Educat on Association Re search Bulletin, 
22: 1-35, February, 1944. 
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reports.* Under the title of “Teachers for Our 
Times” is described the essential working phi- 
losophy that has guided the activities of the 
commission, Which serves to introduce the later 
reports in the series. 

Family and Community Morale.’ The family 
as an integral part of our social system cannot 
escape the changes brought about by total war. 
The impact of war remains after fighting ceases, 
with its effect on marraige and birth rates, 
divorcee, sex ratio, sex ethies and attitude toward 
marriage, parent-child relationships, confused 
moral standards and delinquency, and personal, 
social, and economie disorganization. However, 
the family will survive this supreme test, even 
though divorce and juvenile-delinqueney rates 
remain high for a time, and lowered sex stand- 
ards prove very difficult to raise. The salvation 
of the family and community is through the 
increased and improved services of social work, 
educational methods, parent edueation, and 
family-counseling agencies. 

Progressives versus Essentialists. War con- 
ditions frequently reflect a shifting of balance 
between progressive and conservative forces. 
There is a tendency to turn toward educational 
materials and procedures that apparently pro- 
duce speedier and more tangible results than 
seem to accrue from “activity” and “Progres- 
sive” methods, a movement reflected in the 
recent change of name of the former Progres- 
sive Education Association and in the search for 
a new title for its official journal, Progressive 
Education. On the other hand, out of the 
crucible of war have been refined such forward- 
looking educational provisions as the Morrill 
act of 1862 for land-grant colleges, the Smith- 
Hughes act of 1917 for vocational education, 
and the Fisher act of 1918 in England. It is 
probable that even more progressive legislation 
for edueation will be forthcoming in World 
War II. 

The differences between Progressives and Es- 
sentialists should not be permitted to obscure the 
convictions shared in common with respect to 

4 Karl W. Bigelow, ‘‘Teachers for Our Times: 
A Statement of Purposes by the Commission on 
Teacher Edueation.’’ Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1944. Pp. xx +178. 

5 R. H. Abrams, editor, ‘‘The American Family 
in World War II,’’ Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, 229: 1-175, 
September, 1943. 
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the college and, in the main, to the secondary 
school, as Corey has clearly outlined: (1) rather 
close agreement concerning the desired product 
of the school; (2) faith in the power of eduea- 
tion to improve culture and «environment in 
American democracy; (3) disillusionment with, 
and eriticism of, the current variety of educa- 
tion; and (4) an emotional reaction in the form 
of contempt for each other.® 

The chief differences in relative emphases be- 
tween Progressives and Essentialists are respee- 
tively as follows: (1) contribution to the hap- 
piness of the individual versus teaching the 
values of the culture; (2) employing whatever 
type of learning experience promises most by 
way of desirable outeomes versus practicing the 
art of reading the “great books”; (3) psyecho- 
logical versus logical organization of curriculum 
content; (4) recognition of possibilities for 
transfer of training in functionally similar situ- 
ations versus great confidence in transfer; (5) 
comparative distrust of the sheltered academic 
atmosphere and the ivory tower versus skepti- 
cism toward the practical man, the world of 
affairs, and the market place; (6) inductive and 
experiential of the curriculum 
versus a deductive approach; and (7) adequate 
provision for the students who actually go to 
school versus extended academic discussion of 
those who theoretically should attend.’ 

Postwar Planning. Sinee the only tenable 
choice of the United States in future interna- 
tional relations is co-operation rather than iso- 


development 


lation or imperialism, immediate plans must be 
made to employ the methods of education, dis- 
cipline, fair play, and even force to control 


aggression. The United States is now repre- 


sented in the London educational conferences of 





Events 
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the ministers of education of the allied coun- 


tries, with such goals as the following :° 

1. To sean the textbooks and the curricula of the 
foreign countries, to discover any policies of ag- 
gression that may be advocated by countries with 
narrow nationalistic interests. 

2. To formulate and improve educational stand- 
ards, guided by an international educational charter. 

3. Co-operation in postwar relief and in the eare 
and education of youth. 

4. Encouragement of intellectual co-operation and 
cultural exchange. 

5. Organization of a clearing house for educa- 
tion,‘ with appropriate commissions to give advice 
and to conduct needed investigations. 

6. Stimulation of teaching to promote the objee- 
tives of international understanding and world 
citizenship. 

7. Study of the psychology and attitudes of the 
vanquished peoples. 

Significant trends in planning already have 
been identified in college programs for the post- 
war group: (1) provision by the Federal gov- 
ernment for the education of returning war 
veterans; (2) liberalization of requirements for 
entrance to college; (3) revision of the eur- 
ricula and methods of the liberal-arts college; 
(4) improvement of educational and vocational 
guidance; (5) increased co-operation between 
the college and the local community; (6) a large 
degree of local control over the education of the 
postwar group; and (7) consideration of the 
educational needs of other countries.’ 

In a world where invention, technology, and 
physical science have outrun the controls of 
social science, psychology, and education, the 
challenge is the greatest of all time to create a 
democratic society and to discover the co-opera- 
tive processes necessary to maintain it. 





AN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE IN 
HONOR OF BOYD H. BODE 
H. Gorpon Hu ttrFisuH, profesor of education, 
the Ohio State University has sent to ScHOOoL 
AND Society the following announcement : 


Professor Boyd H. Bode retires this year from 
the faculty of the College of Education at Ohio 


6S. M. Corey, ‘‘The College Controversy,’’ 


School Review, 52: 193-99, April, 1944. 
7 Ibid. 









State University, having served on this faculty 


since 1921. Prior to that time Professor Bode 


7? Wash- 


8 ‘* Education and the People’s Peace. 
PD. 


ington: National Education Association, 1943. 
59. 

E. O. Melby, editor, ‘‘ Mobilizing Educational 
Resources.’’ Sixth Yearbook of the John Dewey 
Society. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1943. 
Pp. xiv + 242. 

9A. E. Traxler, ‘‘Present Trends in Planning 
College Programs for the Post-War Group,’’ SCHOOL 
AND Society, 59: 273-75, April 22, 1944. 
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tuught philosophy at the University of Illinois and 
the University of Wisconsin. 

His colleagues will do him honor on May 26, just 
in advance of the actual date of his retirement, by 
holding an educational conference in which the 


meaning of his philosophy will be explored. There 
will be an afternoon and an evening meeting, with 
Professor Bode taking part in the program of the 

Appropriately, the off-campus contributors to the 
mferenece will be Professors John De wey and Max 
Otto. Professor Dewey is sending a paper, ‘‘ The 


Democratic Faith and Edueation,’’ and Professor 


Otto will attend the conference to present a paper, 
‘* Democratic Morality.’’ 
Friends and students of Professor Bode are in 
ed to come to Ohio State University at this time. 
Edueation will 


The faeulty of the Department of 


also participate in the program. This conference 
culminates a series of meetings held by the faculty 
throughout this past school year with Professor Bode 
in consideration of a teacher-education program ap 


propriate to this time. 


SOME ANOMALIES IN DRAFT DEFER- 
MENTS FOR PROFESSIONAL 
STUDENTS 
THE announcement that preprofessional stu- 
dents subject to the draft will be deferred “only 
if they enter a recognized school of medicine, 
dentistry, veterinary medicine, osteopathy, or 
theology before July 7 again suggests that the 
shortage of men in the teaching service will per- 
ist long after the war is over. It 1s interesting 
f the teaching 
United 
States was given its first significant impetus by 
the Civil War. 


were called to the colors at 


to note that the “feminization” ¢ 


personnel in the lower schools of the 


the schoolmasters who 


that 


Few of 
time returned 
to their teaching posts when the confliet ended. 
Their places had been taken by women, and, in 
so far as the elementary schools were concerned, 
and soon almost 


teaching became increasingly 


exclusively a woman’s profession. Some men be- 
came teachers in secondary schools, especially 
the high 


1890, but even here women have been in a large 


with the expansion of schools after 
majority. 

In the decade immediately preceding Pearl] 
Harbor, the tide began to turn. The depression 
years found men seeking service in the lower 
The enrollment of men in the teachers 


schools. 


colleges increased in a gratifying degree; in 
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1939-40, indeed, many of these colleges reported 
that from one third to one half of their students 
were men, and of these a significant proportion 
were looking forward to work in the upper 
grades of the elementary schools and in thy 
junior high school. 

The war, however, quickly brought this mov 
ment to a full stop, and in all probability 
decades will pass before it can be resumed—it 
ever Is. 

The deferment of preprofessional students in 
medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicine, ost: 
opathy, and theology is presumably based on 
the need of the armed forces for men qual 
fied to serve as physicians, dentists, veterinai 
ians, osteopaths, and chaplains. Presumah)|) 
too, these categories represent professions 
which women cannot replace men as_ practi 
tioners in civil life and thereby release men fo 
the Army and Navy. In how far one is justi 
fied in making the latter assumption may } 
determined, perhaps, by the ratios of women 
to men in the various professions. Fortunately 
the Census of 1940 supplies these data. The 
professions having the smallest proportions ot 
women practitioners are: engineering in all its 
branches, less than one half of one per cent; 
veterinary medicine and surgery, 0.7 per cent; 
dentistry, 1.5 per cent; theology and archi 
tecture, each 2.3 per cent. Medicine (exclusive 
of veterinary medicine and osteopathy) has 
women as the 


proportionally twice as many 


ology. Pharmacy has more women proportion 
ally than theology, and is not found in th 
“deferred” list. 


per cent of women practitioners, is included 


Osteopathy, however, with 18.3 


in the “deferred” class, while engineering, in 
which the proportion of women is practicall) 
nil, is excluded. It seems hardly probable that 
the armed forces need osteopaths more than 
they need pharmacists and engineers; hence 
the assumption from which this little argument 
started must be unjustified. 

The status of theology raises an interesting, 
although probably a purely academic, question 
As noted above, only three professions have 
smaller proportions of women practitioners 
than does the ministry—engineering, veterinar) 
medicine, and dentistry. Seemingly the clerical! 
profession has not been open to women in the 
measure in which almost all the other profes 
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sions have admitted women to their ranks dur- 
ng the past few decades. Perhaps among our 
caders there is a champion of women’s recogni- 
(ion in professional life who will venture an 
explanation. 

Women are most numerous among the nurses 
47.9 per cent women) ; the librarians (89.5 per 
vent); the teachers (85.4 per cent); the musi- 
cians, ineluding music teachers (46 per cent) ; 
the actors and actresses (40.7 per cent); and 
the osteopaths (18.3 per cent). In the 
iessions combined, 43.9 per cent of the workers 
ure women. The magnitude of this proportion 
s due, obviously, to the fact that teaching is 
numerically by far the largest of the professions 


pro- 


with a total personnel in 1940 of 1,030,001. The 
‘runner-up” is nursing, with 355,786. Engi- 


neering in all its branches numbers 236,288, 
while law, medicine, and theology trail with, re- 
spectively, 177,643 ; 164,649 ; 136,397. 

—W.C. B. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION, NEA, AT THE PITTS- 
BURGH MEETING 


THE Representative Assembly of the National 
Education Association will meet in Pittsburgh, 
July 4-7. The first sectional program to reach 
the office of ScHOOL AND Society is that of the 
Department of Higher Education, which will 
hold two sessions on July 4. 

In the morning, with H. B. Wells, president, 
Indiana University, in the chair, Frederick J. 
Kelly, chief, Division of Higher Education, U.S. 
Office of Education, will diseuss “The Education 
of Discharged Army and Navy Personnel,” and 
an address, “America’s Opportunity: Educa- 
tional Services to the People of the War Devas- 
tated Countries,” will be delivered by Ralph E. 
Turner, assistant chief, Science, Education, and 
Art Division, Department of State. 

The afternoon session will be devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the topic, “Democratic Administra- 
tion in Higher Education.” The participation 
of the faculty in administration will be discussed 
by Ernest O. Melby, chancellor, University of 
Montana; George E. Walk, dean, Teachers Col- 
lege, Temple University (Philadelphia); and 
William A. Yeager, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. The question, “Can De- 
mocracy in Administration Be Compatible with 
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Efficiency?” will be diseussed by Charles A. Lee, 
professor of education, Washington University, 
St. Louis. 
Administration’ a 
will be discussed by a speaker to be announced 


Another question, “Is ‘Democratic 


Contradiction in Terms?” 


later. 
The officers of the department for the year 
1944-45 are: Chancellor Melby, president; 


George D. Strayer, Jr., associate professor of 
education, Indiana University, secretary-trea- 
surer; and members of the Executive Committee 
as follows: Eugene S. Briggs, president, Phil- 
lips University (Enid, Okla.) ; Alonzo F. Myers, 
professor of education, New York University; 
Harry K. Newburn, dean, College of Arts and 
the State University of Iowa; and 
Annie J. Oates, Willimantic (Conn.) State 
Teachers College. The vice-president is to be 
Executive 


Sciences, 


chosen by the Committee from its 


membership. 


THE 41ST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
NCEA 


THE National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion convened in Atlantie City (N. J), April 
12-13, for a series of general and special meet- 
ings. Preeonvention meetings of committees 
and boards were held on April 11, and the con- 
vocation opened with a general session at 10 
o'clock, Wednesday morning, at which the Very 
Reverend Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M.; president, 
St. Bonaventure (N. Y.) College and Seminary, 
was the principal speaker. 

The college and university division of the as- 
sociation was addressed on April 12 by the Right 
Reverend Monsignor William T. Dillon, J.D., 
dean, St. Joseph’s College for Women {Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.); the Very Reverend Edward B. 
Bunn, S8.J., rector, Loyola College (Baltimore) ; 


and the Right Reverend Monsignor George 
Johnson, secretary general, NCEA. Father 


Bunn spoke on “The Training of Catholic Col- 
lege Graduates for Citizenship and for Govern- 
ment Service,” and Father Johnson, on “Pro- 
posed Legislation to Assist Veterans, and Credit 
for Work Done under Army and Navy Pro- 
grams.” On Thursday morning, the same divi- 
sion heard the Reverend Andrew C. Smith, 8.J., 
dean, Spring Hill (Ala.) College, on “Lessons 
for the Future from the Wartime College Pro- 
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grams’: the Reverend Gustave Dumas, S.J., 
dean, Graduate School, Fordham University, on 
“Principles of Effeetive Academic Organization 
and Administration’; and George F. Donovan, 
president, Webster College (Webster Groves, 
Mo.), on “Preparation of College Students for 
W ork.” 


to a panel discussion of the program of aecelera- 


Graduate The afternoon was devoted 


tion. 
The 
dressed on W ednesday by 


secondary-school department was ad- 
Father Johnson on 
“Trends in Edueation”; the Reverend Joseph 
G. Cox, J.C.D., rector, St. Thomas More Catho- 
lic Boys’ High School, Philadelphia, ‘The Cur- 
riculum in Postwar Edueation”; Edward Mar- 
ciniak, instructor, Sheil Sehool of Social Stud- 
ies, Loyola University (Chicago), “What Catho- 
lic Graduates Should Know of the Social Sei 


ences”; and Henry Grattan Doyle, dean, Colum- 


bian College, the George Washington Univer. 
sity, “Learning from the Army’s Experience 
with Foreign-Language Teaching.” Thursday 


sessions included panel discussions of “Guidance 
in Wartime,” with the Reverend Bernardine B. 
Myers, O.P., Fenwick High School, Oak Park 
(11l.), as chairman, and “Religious Training in 
Wartime,” the Goebel, 


diocesan superintendent of schools, Milwaukee, 


Reverend Edmund _ J. 
chairman. 


The department of school superintendents 
held an informal discussion of general problems 
on Wednesday evening, and the elementary- 
school department discussed musie, delinquency, 
and the air age on both Wednesday and Thurs- 
day. The section for education of the deaf, the 
seminary department, and the minor seminary 


section also held meetings on both days. 


A PROJECTED MERGER OF ALL ASSO- 
CIATIONS OF SCIENCE TEACHERS 


As a preliminary step toward bringing’ to- 
gether in a single federated organization the 
several associations of teachers in the natural- 
science fields, a new ‘National Science Teachers 
Association” has been formed, with Philip G. 
Johnson, assistant professor of rural education, 
Cornell University, as president pro tempore. 
The general aims of the new organization have 
been announced as follows: 
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To make the influence of science-teacher organ} 
zations a potent force through the unification of 
their efforts. 

To initiate and maintain a national effort by sci 
entists and edueators to the end that the sciences 
may be given a just and reasonable opportunity ¢ 
serve the needs of all youth and adults. 

To plan a long-range program for the improve 
ment of the teaching of science. 

To assist scientists and science teachers to wor! 
together and have a voice with other groups, suc! 
as teachers in other subject-matter fields, supe: 
visors, and administrators, in defining plans and 
policies for publie education. 

To stimulate widespread and intelligent eco-opera 
tive action on problems related to the teaching of 


science. 


At a recent meeting held in Pittsburgh, the 


following representatives of 11 national and 


regional in formulating 


plans for the association: Norman D. R. Jones, 


groups participated 
president, American Council of Science Teach 
ers; Morris Meister, principal, High School ot 
Science, New York City, president, American 
Science Teachers Association; Emil L. Massey, 
president, Central Association of Science and 
Mathematics Teachers; Hugh C. Muldoon, Du 
quesne University (Pittsburgh), for the Catho 
lie Conference of Science Teachers; M. A. Rus 
sell, Royal Oak (Mich.), president, National As 
sociation of Biology Teachers; Reuben T. Shaw, 
head of the department of science, Northeast 
High School, Philadelphia, for the Middle States 
Association of Scienee Teachers; William H. 
Michener, assistant professor of physies, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology (Pittsburgh), for 
the American Association of Physies Teachers; 
John C. Hogg, Exeter (N. H.), for the New 
England Association of Chemistry Teachers; 
Dwight E. Sollberger, of the department ot 
biology, State Teachers College (Indiana, Pa.), 
for the American Nature Study Society; Laur- 
ence L. Quill, head of the department of chem- 
istry, University of Kentucky, for the division 
of chemical education, American Chemical So- 
ciety; and Dr. Johnson. 

Headquarters of the association for the pres- 
ent will be at Corneil University. Membership 
is open to all science teachers and others inter- 
ested in science teaching, and provision is made 
for the affiliation of other science-teacher 
groups. 
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DEGREE-GRANTING PRIVILEGES 
GIVEN TO BABSON INSTITUTE 
A SPECIAL release, dated April 24, in which the 
following announcement was made, was sent to 
ScHOOL AND Society by Carl D. Smith, presi- 
dent, Babson Institute, Babson Park, Mass. 


Babson Institute, which was founded in 1919 for 
the specific purpose of training men for executive 
and managerial responsibilities in business, has been 
given degree-granting privileges by the State De- 
partment of Education and the Massachusetts Leg- 
The degrees authorized are the Bachelor 
of Science and the Master of Business Administra- 


islature. 
tion. The institute was certified two years ago by 
the New York State Education Department. The 
postwar program provides for intensive specialized 
training for returned service men and an aeceler- 
ated three-year program for undergraduate stu- 
dents whereby the instruction year will be length- 
ened to three terms of 13 weeks each, exclusive of 
vacations. For the duration of the war, the insti- 
tute has suspended all civilian-program activities 
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and made its facilities available for the specialized 
officers of the Navy Supply Corps School... . 
INCREASES IN THE 1944 BUDGET OF 


THE ENGLISH BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 


Schoolmasters’ 


The 
Chronicle (London), March 23, reports that the 


and Woman Teachers’ 
Board of Edueation’s estimates for 1944 have 
been substantially increased over the budgetary 
allotments for 1943. 
ties are to receive a 6-per-cent increase for ele- 


Local educational authori- 


mentary schools and an 8-per-cent increase for 
secondary schools. The allotments for teachers’ 
salaries are increased by 1.5 per cent over 1943. 
Appropriations for the training of teachers have 
been increased by 7.7 per cent. 

Approximately 55 per cent of the publie ex- 
penditures for tax-supported and publicly aided 
elementary and secondary schools in England 
and Wales is borne by the Exchequer (the na- 
tional treasury) and approximately 45 per cent 
by “local rates.” 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

HeErBeErT E. LONGENECKER, professor of chem- 
istry and director of research projects of the 
Buhl Foundation, University of Pittsburgh, has 
been appointed to a post “believed unique in 
academic circles,” dean of research in natural 
In the creation of this post, “investi- 
gations in chemistry, physics, biology, and allied 


sciences. 


fields are now given a central direction.” 


Fayette H. ELWELL, professor of accounting, 
University of Wisconsin, has been appointed 
dean of the newly created School of Commerce. 
The School of Commerce was separated from 
the College of Letters and Science “about three 
months ago, after the Regents held public hear- 
ings with business and industrial leaders from 
various parts of the state.” Dr. Elwell had 
served as director of the School of Commerce 
when it was a division of the college. 


Sister Mary RICHARD was recently appointed 
dean, Marygrove College, Detroit. 


Witui1amM R. MitTcHELL, professor of educa- 
tion and registrar, Missouri Valley College 


(Marshall, Mo.), was recently elected dean of 
the college. He will continue in his post as 


registrar. 


BECAUSE of the 
whereby 


change in organization 
study 


College of 


divisions of beeame_ schools, 
State 


Applied Science (East Lansing) has announced 


Michigan Agriculture and 
the appointment of five deans, six directors, 
and three heads of departments, effective July 
1. The deans are: Ralph C. Huston, now dean, 
division of applied science, to succeed Ernest 
A. Bessey, dean, Graduate School, who will re- 
tain his post as professor of botany; Lloyd C. 
Emmons, dean, School of Science and Arts 
(combination of the divisions of applied science 
and liberal arts); Howard C. Rather, head of 
the department of farm crops, dean, Basie 
College; Colonel Dorsey R. Rodney, who was 
retired from active duty as commandant of the 
ROTC in August, 1943, acting dean, School of 
Business and Publie Service; and Stanley E. 
Crowe, chairman of the lecture-concert-course 
series, dean of students. Marie Dye, School of 
Home Economies; Ernest L. Anthony, School 


of Agriculture; Henry B. Dirks, School of 
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Engineering; and Ward Giltner, School of Vet- 
erinary Science, retain their respective dean 
ships. Directors for the six divisions of study 
in the School of 


Underwood, fine arts; M. M. Knappen (on mili- 


Science and Arts are: Roy 


tury leave), social science; Dr. Giltner, biolog- 
science; C. V. Millard, Ben 


Kuwema (acting director), language and litera- 


ical education; 


ture; Hl. H. Kimber (aeting director), social 
science; and Dr. Huston (acting director), phys- 
ical science. Three heads of departments in the 
School of Business Publie 
Ernest B. Harper, social service; W. H. Coombs, 


and Service are: 


public administration; and E. A. Gee (on leave 
to a war industry), business administration. 


Kriz ALBERT TUCKER, chairman of the depart- 
ment of mathematics, the Browne and Nichols 
School (Cambridge, Mass.), will sueceed War- 
ren Crocker Seyfert as headmaster at the close 
of the academie year. Mr. Seyfert has resigned 
to accept the post of director of the laboratory 
schools and associate professor of education, the 


University of Chicago. 


FRANK MunK, lecturer in economies, Univer- 
sity of California (Berkeley), has been granted 
leave of absence to serve as head of a training 
school tor the United Nations 
habilitation Administration at the University of 
Maryland. 
for the training of 300 selected students as field 


Relief and Re- 


Dr. Munk will organize the school 


workers to serve in occupied countries when Hit 
ler’s armies are expelled. 

J. 1. BAUGHER will assume the headship of the 
department of College 


(North Manchester, Ind.), next September. 


edueation, Manchester 


T. McNeEILL and CHARLES W. IGLEHART 
have been appointed to the staff of Union Theo- 


logical Seminary, New York City. Dr. MeNeill, 


professor of European Christianity, the Univer- 


JOHN 


sity of Chieago, will be Auburn professor of 
church history; Dr. Eglehart, for many years a 
missionary and teacher in Japan, associate pro- 


fessor of Christian missions. 


THE following changes in staff have been an- 
nounced by Syracuse (N. Y.) University: In the 
College of Liberal Arts, Roy A. Price was ad- 
vanced to a professorship of social science; 
Godfrey Ehrlich, German, Paul Ruoff, chem- 


istry, and Warren Walsh, history, to associate 
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professorships; and Muriel Langelier, physica] 
education, to an assistant professorship. In the 
School of Education, Clarence W. Hunnicutt 
and Raymond G. Kuhlen were promoted to asso- 
ciate professorships. In the College of Fine 
Arts, Rexford Colburn, music theory and his 
tory of art, and D. Kenneth Sargent, architec- 
ture, were advanced to associate professorships ; 
and Margaret Boehner, portraiture, and Wil 
liam P. Crane, architecture, to assistant pro 
Thomas W. B. Crafer, head, de- 
partment of economics; Horace A. Eaton, head, 
department of English; and Perley O. Place, 


fessorships. 


head, department of classical languages, will be 
retired, January 1, 1945. 


JAMES E. ALLEN, president emeritus, Mar- 
shall College (Huntington, W. Va.), who for 
many years had been president, Davis and 
Elkins College (Elkins, W. Va.), has returned 
to the latter college to serve as visiting pro- 
fesor of social sciences for the spring term. 


Lois CorrEy MossMAN, who was retired in 
1943 as associate professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, is giving a 
10-week course in child psychology for dental 
hygienists at the School of Dental and Oral 
Surgery, Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Cen- 
ter, New York City. 

WitLiAM ASHWORTH, dean of the lower divi- 
sion, Santa Barbara (Calif.) State College, will 
lecture on American literature and English lit- 
erature during the summer session on the Los 
Angeles campus of the University of California. 


F. Stuart CHAPIN, director, School of Social 
Work, University of Minnesota, has been elected 
editor, American Sociological Review; George 
B. Vold, professor of sociology at the university, 
was named coeditor. The elections were by the 
Executive Committee of the American Sociolog- 
ical Society. 

THE following educational representatives 
have been named by Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
State, to participate in the conferences of the 
allied ministers of education to be held in Lon- 
don; Congressman J. William Fulbright, for- 
merly president, University of Arkansas, head 
Archibald MacLeish, Li- 
John W. Studebaker, 
Edueation; Grayson 


of the delegation; 
brarian of Congyess; 


U. S. Commissioner of 
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N. Kefauver, dean, School of Education, Stan- 
ford University; and Ralph E. Turner, assist- 
ant ehief, division of intercultural 
Department of State. 


relations, 


Masor CuiFForD P. ARCHER, director, bureau 
of recommendations, College of Edueation, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, who has been on leave of 
absence for duty with the armed forces, has been 
made executive officer of the newly established 
U. S. Armed Forces Institute in the Southwest 
Pacific Area. This is an extension of the Armed 
Forces Institute 
Madison, Wis. 


which has headquarters at 


NICHOLAS MurrAY BUTLER, president, Colum- 
bia University, was elected for the nineteenth 
year president of the Carnegie Endowment for 
John W. Davis, 
Watson, chairman, 


International Peace, May 4. 
vice-president, Thomas J. 
and Leon Fraser and Arthur A. Ballantine, of 
the Finance Committee, were also re-elected. 


Quincy WriGHT, professor of international 
law, the University of Chicago, has sueceeded 
William T. Laprade, professor of history, Duke 
University (Durham, N. C.), as 
American Association of University Professors. 


president, 


WituiaM E. Youna, director of the division 
education, New York State Edu- 
cation Department, has been appointed to the 
Board of 
vision and Curriculum Development, NEA, for 
a term of three years, beginning March 1, 1944. 
Dr. Young has also been granted a three-month 


of elementary 


Directors, Department of Super- 


leave of absence to serve as a member of the 
group appointed to make a survey of the Bos- 
ton schools. The appointment of George D. 
Strayer, professor emeritus of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, to direct the 
survey, was reported in SCHOOL AND SOocIETY, 


February 19. 


Matcotm P. Price, president, Iowa State 
Teachers College (Cedar Falls), was recently 
elected to the Executive Committee, North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and 
Schools. 


Secondary 


O. J. JERDE, instructor in political science and 
economics, State Teachers College (St. Cloud, 
Minn.), has been appointed regional, veterans’ 
placement representative for the division of the 
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Veterans Administration embracing Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, and Iowa. 


THE Legislature of New York in a joint ses- 
sion, February 9, appointed two new members 
to the Board of Regents of the University of the 
State of New York: John P. Myers, president, 
Plattsburgh (N. Y.) National Bank and Trust 
Company, and Stanley Brady, president of the 
medical board and director of pediatrics, St. 
Vineent’s Hospital, New York City. Mr. Myers 
succeeds the late Grant C. Madill; Dr. Brady, 
Gordon Knox Bell, retired. At a meeting of 
the board in March, the Regents Rules were 
amended to permit the creation of a division 
of vocational rehabilitation. The division is to 
to be administered by G. Samuel Bohlin and will 
be under the general supervision of Oakley 
Furney, assistant commissioner for vocational 
education. 


A. S. Morse has been elected superintendent 
of schools, Fayette County (Iowa), to finish the 
unexpired term of D. R. Roberts, whose ap- 
pointment to a post with the Veterans Adminis- 
tration in Des Moines was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, April 22. 


S. G. VickersTAFF, principal of schools, Ida 
Grove (Iowa), has been elected to sueceed John 
M. Holeomb as agricultural extension director 
for Woodbury County, Iowa. 
of Mr. Holeomb, effective July 1, as associate 
agriculture, Iowa State College 


The appointment 


professor of 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts (Ames), was 
reported in these columns, March 25. 


Emery T. FILBEY, vice-president, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, will be retired, July 1. On the 
same date, Maud Slye, associate professor of 
pathology; Harold H. Nelson, professor and 
director of the epigraphic survey, Oriental In- 
stitute; and Merey A. Southwick, instructor of 
will attain emeritus 


pathological technique, 


status. 

ELEANOR S. Ross, since 1915, dean of women, 
Middlebury (Vt.) College, will be 
July 1. 


THE REVEREND W. BROOKE STABLER, rector, 
Avon (Conn.) School, whose appointment as 
headmaster, Cranbrook School (Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich.), was reported in SCHOOL AND So- 


retired, 
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Avon School at 


The directors 


ciety, April 1, will leave the 
the close of the academic vear. 
have announced that, beeause of wartime and 
other eonditions, “it does not seem practicable 
to continue the school according to the complete 


design of the founder.” 


(GrorGe S. Hamimvon, headmaster, St. Paul’s 
School for Boys (Baltimore), has announced his 


resignation, effective, July 1. 


Recent Deaths 

NICHOLAS. F, 
illustration, Pratt Institute (Brooklyn, N. Y.), 
died, May 1, at the 
Mr. Riley, who had served the institute sin¢e 


Ritky, instructor in_ pictorial 


age ot forty-four years. 
1926, was well known for his magazine illustra 
tions. 
JOHN A, 
of mathematies, Andrew Jaekson High School, 
St. Albums (N. Y.), died, May 2, at the age of 
Dr. Swenson, who had been 


SWENSON, head of the department 


sixty-three years. 
head of the department from 1937 until illness 
forced his retirement a year ago, had served at 
one time as associate professor of mathematics, 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 


WinLiIAM ELLERY LeonArRD, professor of Eng 
lish, University of Wisconsin, suceumbed to : 
heart attack, May 2, 
Dr. Leonard had served as instructor in 


at the age of sixty-eight 
years. 
Latin (1898-99), Boston University; principal 
(1899), Plainville (Mass.) High School; teacher 
of German (1904), Lynn (Mass.) High School; 
and at the 


structor in 


University of Wisconsin as_ in- 


English (1906-09), assistant pro- 
(1921- 


Leonard 


fessor (1909-21), associate professor 


26), and professor, since 1926. Dr. 
was the author of a number of books among 
which are: “Byron and Byronism in America,” 
“Red Birds,” and “The Loeomotive of God.” 


MARGARET EuizA MA.utBy, retired associate 


professor of physics, Barnard College, Colum- 
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bia University, died, May 3. Dr. Maltby, who 
was eighty-three years old at the time of her 
death, had physies 
(1889-93) and in charge of the department 


served as instructor in 
(1896), Wellesley College; instructor in physics 
and mathematies (1897-98), Lake Erie College 
(Painesville, Ohio); assistant to the president 
(1898-99), Physikalische Technische Reichsan 
stalt, Charlottenburg (Germany); and instrue 
tor in chemistry (1900-03), adjunct professor 
of physics (1903-10), and associate professor of 
physics (1910-31), Barnard College. 


GerorGE I. Briaas, headmaster, Battle Ground 
Academy (Franklin, Tenn.), died, May 3, at the 
age of fifty-seven years. Mr. Briggs had taught 
Latin and Bible (1907-13) at the McCallie 
School and (1919-24), at Baylor School, both 
in Chattanooga. He served as _ headmaster 
(1914-17), Darlington Sehool for Boys (Rome, 
Ga.), and at Battle Ground Academy, since 
1925. 

THE REVEREND CLARENCE A. WILLIS, former 
professor of mathematics, Girard College (Phil- 
adelphia), died, May 4. Mr. Willis had served 


the college from 1897 until his retirement, 1934. 


GEORGE SHIPLEY, retired headmaster, Boys’ 
Latin School (Baltimore), died, May 5, at the 
Dr. Shipley had 
served as associate headmaster (1914-16) and 
in the headmastership, 1917-34. 


age of seventy-seven years. 


Coming Events 

THE Society of Rheology will hold a joint 
conference with the Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) on “Time 
Highpolymers” at the institute, May 20th. 


Phenomena in 
The 
purpose of the conference, according to Ray- 
mond E. Kirk, head of the department of chem- 
istry at the institute, is ‘“‘to develop fundamental 
principles of plastic flow which will enable the 
practical men of the plastics industry to pro- 
duce new and better articles for the consumer.” 


Shorter Papers... 





THE PEACETIME VALUE OF ARMY 
LANGUAGE TEACHING TO THE 
TRAINEE 

IN examining and evaluating what we have 
been doing in our language work with the ASTP, 


the main question, it seems to me, is not whether 
it is possible at all successfully to train a soldier 
student in a foreign language within nine months. 
There is no doubt, in 36 weeks of 15 periods each, 
i.e., in 540 periods or the equivalent of a four- 
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hour eollege course through nine semesters, the 
student is bound to learn something, to master 
the foreign tongue to such an extent as to under- 
stand it and to make himself understood to a 
certain degree. Regarding the time actually 
devoted to our course, I would not even say it 
is being done “in a hurry,” least of all, “by 
miracles,” as H. G. Doyle rightly points out.! 

The erucial point is rather this: Do we give 
our students such a basie training as will enable 
them to go beyond the stage of imitating the 
teacher and memorizing what he is telling them, 
i.e., of the Mimi-memo method. In other words, 
will the ASTP students reach a point in their 
foreign-language studies from which they may 
go on freely and relatively independently, and 
even try to form their individual language 
patterns and increase their speech ability by 
reading and writing? If we can accomplish 
that much, our students will get at least the same, 
if not a better, access to the language in question 
than any other student in a regular college 
course. 

When the student tries to talk independently, 
that is to say, without exclusively using the 
Mimi-memo material handed to him in regular 
intervals, he will, in the case of the German 
language, undoubtedly make innumerable mis- 
takes in the use of endings, word order, and 
vocabulary unless he is given some guiding 
principles, or rather a system of workable rules, 
in a word, some kind of instruction in grammar 
with abundant practice in observing the rules 
applied in actual speech and applying them 
in sentences. With some modifications, it prob- 
ably will be just the same in any other foreign 
language of the Indo-European family. 

This brings up the question of the part that 
grammar is to play in our new training program, 
“Grammar is now, of course, not less important 
an element of coherence than it always has 
been.’ Whoever thinks that grammatical in- 
struction can be eliminated in training students 
to speak and write a foreign language correctly 
and idiomatically believes in miracles, indeed. 
However, the function of grammar has changed, 
and the emphasis in grammar teaching has there- 
fore shifted. 

What we are doing is not entirely new. It is 


1ScHOOL AND Society, December 18, 1943, pp. 
465-467. 

2 Victor Lange, Cornell Alumni News, December 
15, 1943. 
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rather a new and probably significant phase in 
the development brought about by the Classical 
Investigation back in 1924 and by the Modern 
Foreign Language Study a few years later. It 
is really functional grammar to which we are 
exposing our students. However, our approach 
is still quite different from that found in modern 
foreign-language textbooks. The leading prinei- 
ple in our exercises in the first months is not 
to provide the student with well-graded printed 
material to lay the foundations of a grammatical 
system. Such a system is not of primary im- 
portance. 

Our first objective is to have the student ae- 
quire a certain fluency in, let us say, a restricted 
and earefully guarded language area. This 
area is characterized by actual everyday situ- 
ations like meeting a friend on the street, going 
to a restaurant, making a trip, or the like. The 
student is given the expressions, the “language 
gestures,” needed to meet such situations in 
idiomatic speech. He has to use them, to turn 
them over and over, to look at them from all sides. 
At the same time, however, we have our students 
closely observe the idioms they are dealing with 
and eall their attention to the specific manner 
in which the language “behaves” 
what a given situation requires. From these 


in expressing 


observations we derive certain patterns of 
“language behavior’ which one may eall 
grammar in the most simplified form, boiled 
down to the most essential facts of inflection, 
word order, and the like. This grammatical 
pretraining is followed by a more advanced 
and somewhat systematic course in grammar 
that it is closely related to the student’s growing 
speech ability and his previous and current 
speech experiences. It is still primarily the 
grammar of the spoken word with which we are 
concerned. Later on, in the last term and for 
the most advanced groups only, this course may 
proceed to interpretations of the written word 
as to diction and style, or of speech as compared 
with writing. In the meantime, of course, the 
student must have taken the important step 
from speaking to reading and writing and must 
have gained some practice in these fields. 
Although our approach is entirely oral and 
the student has not had a chance to do any 
writing, or connected reading, for that matter, 
experience during the first three months shows 
clearly that our method in no way leads the 
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student away from the printed or written word. 
On the contrary, I had the opportunity to take 
over a group of students at the beginning of 
their second term and to start them on connected 
reading. All they had read up till then was 
their Mimi-memo sheets giving the material to 
be mastered orally in phonetie and conventional 
spelling. We were surprised, indeed, at watch- 
ing our students’ keen and very successful attack 
on the printed page. Not even the Gothic print 
they had not seen before made the new task too 
difficult. And talking about 


what they had read before is a much easier prob- 


with some ease 
lem for our students, after their exclusively oral 
training, than for those whose primary concern 
has been reading. Thus we may assume with 
some certainty that it will not be too hard for 
our students to begin writing German some day 
although we restrain them in this respect, in our 
Army program. Experiences with our veteran 
groups, now in their last term, who came to Cor- 
nell with but a smattering of German and got 
an almost entirely oral, if not Mimi-memo, train- 
ing seem to prove that once a certain stage has 
been reached, the students do feel the need for 
reading and writing almost instinctively and are 
trying to meet the need whether we emphasize 
it or not. Thus, they are making ample use ot 
our German Student Library in their leisure 
time and are very active in writing their own 
newspaper, Ruehrt Euch! 

One point, however, has to be borne in mind 
in evaluating teaching methods in the ASTP in 
general and our procedure in particular: The 
experience of a half year is too brief for any 
definite judgment, and our evaluation is, of 


We 


necessity, of a somewhat tentative nature. 
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are still in the experimental stage, and we are 
fully aware of the need of refining our methods 
to overcome some of the shortcomings in ow 
students’ speech habits. Furthermore, as to 
their fitting the specifle Army needs, the last 
word cannot be said before they are put to the 
actual test abroad, and the outcome of this test 
will partly depend upon the opportunity they 
might have to keep up their language training 
after leaving the ASTP centers. 

However, this much may safely be said in con- 
clusion: The new approach is a very natural and 
sound way of giving the spoken word the pre- 
dominant place it deserves in teaching a modern 
language. I even venture to say that the teach- 
ing of the ancient languages may profit by taking 
over some of our teaching devices. Moreover, our 
methods seem in no way to be restricted to meet- 
ing the pressing wartime situation. In addition 
to giving the qualified student a considerable 
speech fluency in a condensed period of very 
intensive training, they lead him at the same time 
to a well-founded understanding of the printed 
page, that is, to the vast resources of the foreign 
culture. Whether or not the student will be 
able to make use of these resources in connection 
with his military service is a matter beyond his 
and our control. Nevertheless, he will have 
acquired a strong grip on the foreign tongue 
by a method definitely not inferior to any other 
method yet applied. Given the favorable cir- 
cumstances for continuous growth on the part ot 
the student, our approach will certainly make 
a significant contribution to foreign-language 
teaching in the postwar world. 

Rupo.r F. ScHAEFFER 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Correspondence ... 





METHODS OF “LEARNING IN A 
HURRY”: THEIR CONTRIBU- 
TION TO EDUCATION 

I wisH to join with Henry Grattan Doyle in 
his article, “Learning Languages in a Hurry— 
Miracles,” Society, 

1943, in his skepticism of ‘“mi- 


but not by SCHOOL AND 
December 18, 
foreign 
the all- 


question, 


raculous new methods” for learning 


languages and in his consternation at 


too-gullible American who, without 


accepts the “quickie” methods of acquiring 


knowledge by the perspirationless, hypodermic 
needle way. 

There certainly is a general belief abroad in 
the land today that a bright, new, quicker, and 
less arduous way has been discovered for the 
learning of present-day foreign languages. 
The Army Specialized Training Program with 
its “‘area-studies” courses is, no doubt, making 
a helpful contribution to the general field of 
education, but their “quick-learning” methods 


are not an “open-sesame” type. The new dis- 
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covery, if it is new at all, is not miraculous or 
supernatural, as some would believe. It is not 
even “Double-or-Nothing” or “Bingo.” It is 
thoroughly rational and along lines of common 
sense. So let’s settle back, as we should, with 
the sane realization that all good things, or 
almost all good things, like knowledge, health, 
peace, liberty, security, and respect, are attained 
in a logical way (and lost the same way), exact 
their price of one sort or another, and must be 
eternally guarded. 

There is one point I should like to raise in 
connection with “learning in a hurry” that per- 
haps may pass without due notice. It is one 
which may lead, in a round-about way, to a con- 
tribution to the field of teaching in the aca- 
demie world. It is not new and not untried, 
but I think it has been, in general, unempha- 
sized until the present necessity has demanded 
its emphasis. The need is to induce in the stu- 
dent more intensive concentration and to estab- 
lish a defined objective. On this point in the 
largest measure lies the difference between the 
traditional academic method of teaching Jan- 
guages, and other subjects, and the accelerated 
method of the ASTP, recently given such wide 
and enthusiastic publicity. It is probable that 
the greatest contribution the accelerated pro- 
grams will make to the improvement of our 
conventional methods of teaching and learning 
will be direction of coneen- 
tration in limited shorter 
of study. In such the 
will center his interest and study in only one 
or two courses for periods of six to eight 
weeks where the diet is all language, or all 
mathematics, or all history, until the course 
ends. He then will go on to another course. 
As I have suggested, this is not new or untried, 
but it has never before received the emphasis 


in the intensive 


courses for spaces 


concentration student 


given it under the accelerated programs of the 
Armed Forees training. 

If the aecelerated programs are successful in 
areas where specialization is required, perhaps 
for peacetime education we should realize that 
our education is pointed to slightly less modified 
careers of specialization. Almost 98 per cent 
of our higher education now is directed toward 
the vocationally We shall, no 
doubt, continue to maintain a high percentage 
in the specialized group. I have consistently 
been an advoeate of the broad, liberal-arts train- 


specialized. 
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ing and contend that we should give greater 
emphasis to the humanities, but we need inten- 
sified efforts in training both for specialized 
What 
the accelerated programs offer is not a new goal 
but a different way of achieving the old goal. 
Shorter terms, intensified effort, the same hard 


careers and for the broadly educated. 


work, and the motivation which results from 
concentration, will bring the student out at the 
same goal. I am wondering if this intensive 
concentration in a limited area will not result 
in a less “smatter-of-fact” student product. 

Of all the courses that have been “softened 
up” for the student in late years, the best ex- 
ample is the so-called social-studies course. 
Here intensive drill and emphasis on detail have 
been minimized, almost abolished, and in place 
of these there have been substituted sweeping 
generalizations and entertaining anecdotes. I 
do not hold that these are valueless, but they 
should not supplant drill, details of consequence, 
and, if need be, a little painful brainwork. The 
present method in the teaching of social studies 
leaves one with the impression that the aim is 
to prevent the student from becoming bored and 
from getting into “deep water” where the going 
little difficult. The must 
never become “hard work.” Hence in 
studies, the student goes through four years or 
more of elementary and high school, with never 
a moment of heavy plodding or a fatigued brain. 
The question I raise in connection with making 


might get a course 


social 


courses easier and less painful is, Can we expect 
students to have an approximately exact mind 
without having had an exercised mind? If an 
exact mind is the product of an exercised one, 
and there seems to be no questioning of this fact, 
should we not then refuse to evade work that 
exercises, and at times fatigues, the student’s 
mind? More intensive training in our studies 
will furnish the exercise, and it will give incen- 
tive and motivation, the enemies of boredom and 
drudgery. This seems to be the characteristic 
feature of the accelerated programs of the 
Armed Forces’ training and may prove to be 
contribution which the ASTP 


the “miraculous” 
and “area-studies” training will make to con- 
ventional education. 
B. Hopkins Moses 
DIRECTOR, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION DIVISION, 
ENpvIcoTT, N. Y. 
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DELINQUENCY—A BY-PRODUCT OF 
THE SCHOOL? 


Do.Larp and others’ have demonstrated that 
aggression is always a consequence of frustra- 
tion and that frustration always leads to some 
form of aggression. Juvenile delinquency which 
usually consists of stealing, damage to property, 
injury to persons, aberrant sex practices, un- 
manageable conduct, running away, and truancy 
is a frequent form of aggressive behavior among 
frustrated youth. A 
“predisposing factors” should, therefore, result 


search for “eauses” or 
in a search for situations that frustrate. 

Research has revealed that delinquent con- 
duct, like all other conduct, is a form of indi- 
vidual, adaptive behavior which evolves out of 
interrelated and complex forces in a continuous 
process of adjustment which, for a variety of 
reasons, the dominant social group does not find 
acceptable. 

Many forces in the community impinge on the 
behavior of the child. Certain frustrating fae- 
tors in the home, neighborhood, and school, as 
well as within the personality make-up of the 
delinquent himself, may tend to predispose the 
child in the direetion of aggression which some 
times takes the delinquent pattern. However, 
no one factor can be blamed for the multisided 
preblem” of delinqueney; conversely, no one 
agency, By itself, can hope to solve this multi- 
sided problem. + 

The school has never been adequately explored 
for its subsequent effects upon childhood be- 
havior—good or bad. That the could 
actually predispose or even “cause” delinquent 
behavior through frustrating experiences within 


seh¢ »¢ | 


the school is a premise which many school peo- 
ple find difficult to accept. This accusation has 


actually been made by/certain writers. 


1 John Dollard, et al., ‘‘ Frustration and Aggres- 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1939, 
209 p. John Dollard, ‘‘Caste and Class in a 
Southern Town.’’ New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1937. 

2Arthur C. Johnson, Jr., Journal of Criminal 
Law and Criminology, 33: 310 f.; Caroline Zachry, 
‘*Personality Adjustments of School Children,’’ 
New York: D. Appleton-Century, 1931, p. 304; 
T. E. Sullenger, ‘‘Social Determinants in Juvenile 
Delinquency,’’ Omaha, Nebraska: Douglas Print- 


sion.’?’ 








In a study of 761 delinquents, 563 boys and 
198 girls, handled by the Passaic Children’s Bu- 
reau during the past five years, an analysis was 
made of the school adjustments of the delinquent 
sample as compared with the general school 
population. Significant differences were noted 
between the groups, which revealed the delin- 
quent sample to be characterized by many school 
frustrations. , 

The mean IQ for the delinquent group was 
found to be 89 (S.D. 14.5) in contrast to a mean 
IQ of 103 (S.D. 10.7) for the general school 
population. Since the school program remains 
essentially academic in nature, the delinquents 
who showed, on the average, limited facility for 
getting learning out of books, must find the daily 
school experiences full of frustrations and dis- 
satisfactions. Other data lend weight to this 
interpretation. 

Forty-four per cent of all delinquents re- 
peated one term (half-year) or more. This com- 
pares unfavorably with the general population 
rate of 17 per cent who were found to have re- 
peated once or more often. Twenty per cent of 
the male delinquents and 38 per cent of the 
female delinquents repeated three or more terms. 
This is in marked contrast to the general school 
population, wherein 0.7 per cent of the boys and 
0.4 per cent of the girls were noted as having 
repeated a like number of times. 

Less than two per cent of the marks received 
by the delinquent sample fell in the E, VG, or G 
-ategories of a five-point marking scale in which 
E is the highest mark.* In contrast, 64 per cent 
of the marks received by all boys and girls in 
grades 7-12 fell in the same span. On the other 
hand, 27 per cent of the marks of boy and girl 
delinquents were “P” or failure marks whereas 
only 6 per cent of the marks received by the 
general population expressed failure. 

A significant falling-off in the delinquency 





ing Co., 1930, p. 79; Luella Cole, ‘‘ Psychology of 
Adoleseence,’’ New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
Ine., 1942, p. 345; Jeanette G. Brill and E. George 
-ayne, ‘‘The Adolescent Court and Crime Preven- 
tion,’? New York: Pitman Publishing Corporation, 
1938, p. 146; W. C. Kvaraceus, ‘‘The Role of the 
School in the Prevention and Control of Juvenile 
Delinquency,’’ unpublished doctorate thesis, Har- 
vard University, 1943, 291 p. 
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rate has been noted each year during the June— 
July-August period when schools were not in 
session. Since the schools, when in session, only 
referred an average of 1.4 per cent of the delin- 
quents per month, this sharp and characteristic 
falling-off could hardly be due to the fact that a 
referring agency had closed shop. More likely, 
children are less often frustrated when out of 
range of the school’s influence. 

Thirty-four per cent of the delinquents were 
found to have been truant on more than one 
oceasion ; 
a truancy rate of 6.8 per cent for the general 
school population. 

Most of the delinquents left school as soon as 
they turned sixteen. It was the exception to 
find a pupil with delinquent patterns of be- 
havior attempting high school after the six- 
teenth birthday. Delinquents were found to 
leave in greater numbers and from lower grade 
levels than non-delinquents. 

Sixty per cent of the delinquent sample ex- 
pressed a marked dislike for school or some per- 
son closely connected with the school or the 
classroom. 

It may be argued that some of the outside and 
unfavorable factors which compel delinquent be- 
havior, at the same time, also, tend to bring 
about some of the unsatisfactory conditions 
listed herein. But, the fact that a significant 
summer drop-off was noted in delinquent con- 
duct in the community cannot be rationalized 
or exeused without the school’s assuming some 
responsibility as a predisposing factor. 

The school can occupy a most strategie posi- 
tion in the community for the prevention and 
control of delinquent behavior. This position 
can be one of leadership in the community. The 
schools have all the children of all the people; 
they are in close contact with boys and girls for 
an extended period of time; they have a per- 
sonnel trained or trainable for dealing with 
youth and youth problems; they have the con- 
fidence and respect of almost all persons in the 
community; and, ostensibly, they have been set 
up to develop citizens who will behave in a so- 
cially desirable manner. The schools can be said 
to enjoy the most promising position in the com- 
munity as the agency to plan and co-ordinate, 
for continuity of effort and efficiency, an indi- 
vidualized treatment and prophylactic program 


this also compares unfavorably with 
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in the area of delinquent behavior, using all 
local resources. 

More specifically, the school can make its 
greatest contribution in the control and preven- 
tion of delinquent behavior by taking the fol- 


lowing steps: 
(1) By developing a curriculum which is actually 


based upon a study of pupils’ 
This curriculum should be aimed to bring about 


needs and interests. 
predefined changes in behavior and be evaluated 
accordingly. 

(2) By becoming better acquainted with the in- 
dividual pupil, his home, family, and neighborhood, 
This can be done through more extensive use of 
records, test results, home visits, and in- 
terview techniques. 

(3) By developing an in-service training pro- 
program aimed to acquaint the teacher with the 


cumulative 


hygiene of school living which is concerned with 
behavior as well as with physical health. Teachers 
should become skilled in recognizing symptoms of 
early maladjustment and to prevent situations from 
arising which may result in pupil maladjustments. 
(4) By providing special services of a psycholo- 
gist, psychiatric social worker, school doctor, nurse, 
special-class teacher, and other remedial and diag- 
nostic services which might aid the classroom 
teacher to understand and to readjust individual 
pupils with whom she comes in daily contaect.. In 
this way, teachers may be expected to take an 
active part in the study-treatment program, using 
the classroom experiences as the most important 
aspect of the therapy program. 

(5) By co-operating with all other social and 
reereatiomal™ agencies in an organized community- 
wide program of prevention and control of delin- 
quency. 


Only when the school brings all its pupil-ex- 
periences under careful scrutiny and examines 
them in the light of its aims expressed in terms 
van it expect 
to exert consistently constructive influences in 
the direction of desirable conduct. At the same 
time the school must provide special services 
and techniques aimed to assist individual pupils 
who begin to show early symptoms of undesir- 
able adjustment. A slight movement is percep- 
tible in this direction. What is needed is a 
wholesale, many-sided attack on what is a many- 


sided problem. 


of desirable changes in behavior 


W. C. Kvaracevus 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
Passaic, N. J. 
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JAMES TRUSLOW. Frontiers of American 
A Study of Adult Education in a De 
Pp. xiv + 364. Seribner’s. 1944. $2.50. 
“Definitions and Dreams,” “From Wilder 

“actories,” “Free Land and the Frontier,” 

Living,” “The New America,” “The 
Adult Education Jumble,” “The Growth of Talk,” 

“Americans Continue to Talk,” ‘‘Women Demand 

Their Share,” “Adult Education for Workers,” ‘In 

stitutions and Adult Education,” ‘“‘University Exten 

sion,” “The Government Steps In,” “Olla Podrida,” 

“Adult Education after the War.” 


ADAMS 
Culture 
mocracy. 
Including 
ness to I 


“Education by 


SEVERIN K. TUROSIENSKI, and TUNG 
YUEN FonG. Education in China Today (Leaflet 
No. 69). U. S. Office of Education. Pp. 12. 
Washington 25: Government Printing Office. 
1944. 5¢. 


ARNDT, C. O., 


CUTRIGHT, PRUDENCE, W. W. CHARTERS, and GEORGE 
I. SANCHEZ. Latin America—Twenty Friendly 
Nations. Pp. xi+450. Illustrated. Macmillan. 
1944. $2.00. 

The purpose of this book, for the upper grades, is 
to bring the Americas into a closer unity, by en 
couraging students in our country to acquire a sym 
pathetic understanding of the peoples of Latin 
America 
a» 
-A Picture 
Illustrated. 


,0dy’s Weather 
Book). Pp. 96. 


GAER, JOSEPH Ki 
Book a Stokes 
J. B. Liy 1cott 1944. $2.00. 
A unique an } tful book, interesting and in 
formative with be: autiful and dramatic photographs 
and brief texts, that makes it clear why weather is 
so important to all of us 


and Labora 
1944. $1.32. 


Workbook 
Ginn. 


GAIL, HARRY R. Physics 
tory Guide. Pp. v +394. 


HOWELLS, WILLIAMS. Mankind So Far (The Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History Science Series, 
Vol. V). Pp. xii+319. Illustrated. Doubleday, 
Doran. 1944. $4.50. 

Man’s history—past, present, and probable future by 
an outstanding American anthropologist 
* 


Jacos, H. E. Six Thousand Years of Bread—Its 
Holy and Unholy History. Pp. xiv+399. Illus- 
trated. Doubleday, Doran. 1944. $4.50. 

A story of the human race told in terms of our most 
important food 
e 


WILLIAM M. ALEXANDER. 
+498. Illustrated. Ginn. 


JOHNSON, STANLEY, and 

Citizenship. Pp. viii 
1944. $1.80. 
A civies text that 
of our democracy, 
tools—of our democratic 
can work with these 
effective. 


describes the ideals and benefits 
the institutions and processes—the 
system, and how yputh 
tools to make democracy Mnost 
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Living Memorials. Approximately 10 pages. [I 
lustrated. National Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10. 1944. 

A few suggestions in picture and text. 
e 


Sir RIcHARD. On Education. Pp. 
at the University Press; 
Company. 1944. 


LIVINGSTONE, 
ix+158. Cambridge: 
New York: the Macmillan 
$1.75. 

This volume includes the text of two books by Sir 
Richard issued separately in England, The Future 
in Education and Education for a World Adrift. 
These books have played a considerable part in the 
current discussions in England of plans for re 
shaping the educational system after the war. Vir 
ginia C. Gildersleeve, dean of Barnard College, fur 
nishes a Foreword for American readers. 

e 


Preemployment Trainees and War Production (Vo 
cational Division Bulletin No. 224, Defense Train- 
ing Series No. 2). U. S. Office of Education. 
Pp. vili+ 88. Washington 25: Government Print- 
ing Office. 1943. 15¢. 

* 

Professional Nurses Are Needed (Vocational Divi 
sion Leaflet No. 13—revision of Leaflet No. 10). 
U. S. Office of Education. Pp. vi+30. Wash 
ington 25: Government Printing Office. 1944. 
10¢. 

e 

‘Psychotherapy for the Exceptional Child.’’ Pro- 
ceedings of the 10th Institute on Psychotherapy 
for the Exceptional Child, under the auspices of 
Child Research Clinie of the Woods Schools. Pp. 
62. Published by the clinic, Langhorne, Pa. 
1944, 

e 

RHYNE, Conway L., and ELLSworTH E. Lory. 
Conservation of Natural Resources (Unit Studies 
in American Problems). Pp. viii+111. Tlus- 
trated. Ginn. 1944. 68¢. 


From Shakespeare to Joyce 
Literature and Life. Pp. 


STOLL, ELMER EDGAR. 
—Authors and Critics; 
xx +442. Doubleday, Doran. 1944. $3.50. 
Twenty-one essays, covering a great variety of lit- 
erary subjects; some as general as “Poetry and the 
Passions,’”’ others as specialized as analyses of 
Falstaff and Shylock. 

a 


Pp. 23. II- 
Association. 


Teen-Age Centers—Bird’s-Eye View. 
lustrated. National Recreation 
1944. 10¢. 

Concerning youth-recreation programs. 
e 


War and Peace Aims—Extracts from Statements of 
United Nations Leaders (Special Supplement No. 
3 to the United Nations Review). Pp. 127. 
United Nations Information Office, 610 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 1944. 40¢. 


ZIEGFELD, EDWIN, and MARY ELINORE SMITH. Art 
for Daily Living—The Story of the Owatonna 
Art Education Project (No. 4 of the Owatonna 
Art Education Project). Pp. ix+155. The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press. 1944. $1.50. 
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